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What Is Meditation? 


By SisteER MAry THEODORA, C.S.M. 


N the life of St. Francis Xavier we are told that 
during his Japanese mission he visited a Bud- 
dhist monastery, and as the abbot was showing 

him around he saw a number of monks apparently 
engaged in meditation. The saint was curious to 
know what really was the object of the mental 
exercise. In answer to his query the abbot replied, 
“Well, some of them are adding up how much 
they collected in gifts last month; others are think- 
ing about their food and clothes; others again 
about how they are going to amuse themselves. 
Of this you may be sure—not one of them is think- 
ing of anything important.” 

That abbot may have been a cynic, but Chris- 
topher Robin saying his prayers is only a twentieth 
century version of the same experience, and many 
an honest Christian must confess a similar un- 
profitable use of his meditation time. Hence it 
happens that although nothing new can be written 
upon this subject, it is none the less one that must 
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be brought constantly to the attention of Chris- 
tians. 

It is utterly impossible to make any decided 
advance in the spiritual life without the practice 
of meditation. The truth of this becomes obvious 
when we discover what is meant by the terms. 
Spiritual growth is an ever deepening friendship 
with God. “Friend, I have called thee by that 
sacred name” was said of Father Abraham. Friend- 
ship is impossible without intelligent intercourse. 
Many persons in their communion with God never 
get beyond the ordinary paths of prayer, which 
consist almost entirely of petition, with an oc- 
casional aspiration, such as “Lord, have mercy,” or 
“Thanks be to God.” All this is good and proper 
in its place, but even human friendship involves 
something more than to ask favours or to express 
either gratitude or apology. There must be a com- 
munication of thoughts and interests. Human 
conversation is the medium of earthly friendship. 
God is a Spirit and we are mortal, hence the dif- 
ficulty of approach is greater, but it can be over- 
come by meditation, which fulfils better than any 
other form the ancient definition of prayer—‘‘the 
lifting up of the heart to God.” 

There has never been a time when meditation 
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was more needed and perhaps less practiced by 
Christian people. The reason for this is easily dis- 
covered. Western civilization has not developed 
along contemplative lines, and this modern age 
with its radio, cinema, and highly illustrated 
journalism is rapidly bringing about the atrophy 
of the thinking faculties. People do not want to 
take the time or to make the effort to think. Medi- 
tation is not, of course, a mere intellectual exercise, 
but as the very expression ‘‘mental prayer” in- 
dicates, there must be some mental effort. We can- 
not expect to rise straightway to the state of passive 
contemplation or rapt ecstasy. God has given us 
intellect and will after His own image and we can 
only work out our salvation in attaining to God’s 
likeness by the use of the best members we have. 
Meditation faithfully practiced, and persevered in 
becomes in time, we may say with all reverence, a 
spring-board from which the soul leaps out into 
the realm of eternity. 

The chief obstacles in the way of acquiring the 
art of meditation are at the start. Every spiritual 
teacher or director often meets the question, ““How 
can I meditate?’ In order to answer this, it is 
always best to clear the ground by mentioning 
what is not to be done. 


Meditation is neither reading from a book on the 
one hand, nor vague day-dreaming over subjects 
however religious. Spiritual reading, very valuable 
in itself, or as a handmaid to prepare the way for 
meditation, is not meditation, and one will never 
get very far if he is tied down either to a book or 
to another person’s outlines. It is best to launch 
boldly out into the deep and to prepare one’s own 
material. It may not be so good or inspiring as 
would be found elsewhere, but one can at least 
say of it as Touchstone did of Audrey, “an ill- 
favoured thing, but mine own.” God asks of a man 
what he hath, and not what he hath not. 

A mistake sometimes made by spiritual teachers 
or preachers is to use meditation time as an op- 
portunity to prepare a discourse. Here an audience 
is visualized, and the mind turns to it rather than 
to communion with God. On the other hand it is 
not difficult to identify the priest who himself 
practices regular meditation. He never needs to 
turn over the sermon barrel, for as he lives he 
grows in the knowledge of God and spiritual 
things, and there is a freshness and depth to all 
his words. 

There is no better way of starting the practice 
of meditation than that taught by the Father 
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Founder of the Order of the Holy Cross. Many 
years ago he gave in a retreat an instruction on 
meditation, the substance of which afterward ap- 
peared in a Holy Cross booklet.* He suggested 
that a notebook be arranged with a page for each 
day of the month, that some subject such as the 
parables or the miracles of our Lord be chosen, 
and one or more verses be assigned to each day. 
At night after a brief prayer, a picture of the 
scene should be recalled to the mind and some 
points written down in the form of an outline. This 
concentrates the attention and stimulates thought. 
In the morning at least ten or fifteen minutes 
should be set apart for the meditation proper. 
Commentaries and other books may be used in 
preparation, but only as the mind assimilates such 
matter, somewhat as the body does the food, does 
this become its own, and all books should be put 
aside during the actual meditation. The slavery to 
books may come from various causes, such as timid- 
ity, laziness, or intellectual curiosity and desire to 
widen one’s knowledge, but whatever it may be, 
the practice is equally fatal to real advance toward 
spiritual proficiency. 

From the intellectual activity in the consider- 


* A Method of Meditation. 


ation of the points prepared, the affections are 
aroused and the soul passes on to what is technically 
known as affective prayer. This consists at first in 
ejaculations, often the repetition of familiar 
scripture or hymns, but eventually it becomes a 
veritable ‘‘song without words,” a voiceless com- 
munion with God. Often in meditation as before 
the Blessed Sacrament, one feels, “God is here, I 
know not how.” From this mystic communion we 
are recalled to our mortal estate, and to make the 
meditation of practical profit in our earthly pil- 
grimage, we must follow the precept of St. Francis 
de Sales, and gather a nosegay of the heavenly 
flowers to carry with us through the day, and make 
some resolution which should be brief and definite. * 
Recollected at intervals, it forms a link between 
our morning tryst with God and the homely 
duties of life. 

Periods of aridity are bound to come, but the 
soul that perseveres faithfully and conscientiously 
in preparing and making the best meditations of 
which it is capable, will be rewarded with the gift 
of a higher form of prayer, and the time will surely 
come whether before the altar or in the solitude of 
one’s chamber, when there will be a ladder set up 
between earth and heaven, and the angels will be 
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seen ascending and descending, taking up our poor 
aspirations to God, and bringing down messages 
of love and counsel. God crowns His own gifts in 
us, but we must make the effort to cooperate and 
use the lesser to obtain the greater. 

The higher stages of prayer do not pertain to 
the scope of this paper, but we are told to look to 
the end in whatever we undertake, and it may not 
be amiss to glance for an instant at the goal of true 
progress in prayer. 

Meditation prepares the soul for its occupation 
throughout eternity, the contemplation of God. 
Dom Pichery, 0.s.B., in commenting on Cassian’s 
conferences, has said, ‘“‘After fulfilling the office of 
Jacob, the supplanter, one passes naturally to the 
dignity of Israel, who sees God . . . Sprung from 
charity as its flower, contemplation is its highest 
exercise and will alone know no end. Contempla- 
tion, declares the Abbot Theonas, is the one thing 
the value of which surpasses all the merits of our 
righteous acts. All the merits of holiness are good 
and useful for the present life and secure the re- 
ward of eternity, yet if compared with the merits 
of divine contemplation they are trifling. Works 
of virtue are needful in this life alone by reason 
of bodily necessity, or the onslaught of the flesh, or 
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the inequalities of the world; but in the world to 
come when this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality and the natural body shall have been 
raised a spiritual body, when transfigured flesh 
will no more lust against the spirit, and there will 
be an end of the inequality which calls for duties 
of fraternal charity, works of virtue will likewise 
cease, and all men will pass from these manifold 
practical works to the love of God and contempla- 
tion of heavenly things in continual purity of 
heart. For this eternal vision face to face the 
Christian sighs. At least he desires to realize on 
earth some far-off image of it. Eager to gain 
knowledge of God he betakes himself while he is 
still in the flesh to that duty in which he is to con- 
tinue when he has laid aside corruption, and he 
makes this uninterrupted prayer his one care, his 
perfection and his end.” 
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Methods of Meditation 


By ALAN WHITTEMORE, O.H.C. 


most helpful and stimulating little book called 

Delight in the Lord. Among other things he 
remarks that there are few general rules for prayer 
but one is, ‘“‘Always pray as you want.” 

Indeed, this is a characteristic difference between 
liturgical prayer, on the one hand, and private 
prayer, on the other. In liturgical prayer we do not 
“pray as we want.” We pray as the Church tells us 
to pray. When the congregation kneels, we kneel. 
When the congregation sits, we sit. When 
the congregation confesses its sins, recites the 
psalter, says the Lord’s Prayer, offers thanks- 
giving to God, so do we. We do it whether or not 
we individually feel the urge to do so. In no other 
way would it be possible to have orderly, corporate 
worship. Moreover, because of the rich variety of 
corporate prayer, our private capacity to pray is 
corrected and balanced by participation in the 
devotions of the group. Moment by moment, we 
are taught to pray with our brethren in this 
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particular way or in that. 

In our private prayer it is otherwise. Here we 
are free. We enter a walled garden for converse 
with our heavenly Father—our Lover. 

Of course, at the beginning of our prayer life 
(and at certain periods all through) we find it 
difficult to speak freely to God. At such times it is 
a boon to have the psalms or other printed prayers 
to fall back on. For most people it is well to work 
for a long time—perhaps for years—at one or the 
other of the recognized “Methods of Meditation;” 
as, for example, the Ignatian, the Salesian, the 
Sulpician. One feels that, in the laudable effort to 
liberate souls, those well-tried methods have been 
too much neglected recently. There are very few 
souls that will not find them richly rewarding 
ultimately, however difficult, fruitless, mechanical 
they may seem for a while. They are worth grind- 
ing away at for a long, long time. 

Nevertheless, if we are able to speak to God 
freely, to rest in His Presence, to “delight in the 
Lord,” that is a great and blessed gift from Him. 
At such times, we do well to remember Father 
Considine’s dictum, “Pray as you want.” 

One of the practices which we try to teach people 
in a preaching mission is that of spending a ten or 
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fifteen minute period every day, in addition to 
one’s shorter devotions morning and night, in quiet 
communing with God, or “meditation.” 

Toward the close of one such mission, the rector 
asked for suggestions regarding this practice, as 
part of his general “follow-up” program for the 
congregation. I suggested that he devote three 
minutes, each week, before his Sunday sermon, to 
the subject of daily meditation; explaining and 
illustrating, on each occasion, some fresh way of 
spending the meditation period. I wrote him an 
informal outline for the purpose and have given 
copies to several other rectors since. 

Such miniature instructions on prayer need not 
be confined to the weeks following a mission. They 
might be given profitably at almost any time; 
especially if the series were preceded by three or 
four full length addresses or, better still, by a 
“School of Prayer” for the parish. 

With the hope that either priests or others may 
find the suggestions helpful, I now offer them just 
as they stand. 


Suggestions 


The important thing is to give the ten minutes 
(by the clock) each day whether you seem to be 
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getting anywhere or not. There is a great variety 
of ways of spending the time but the way is inci- 
dental and of secondary importance. Stand, kneel, 
or sit—as you like. 

1. God’s side of the matter. He loves you. He 
wants your companionship. When you take ten 
minutes out of your day to give to Him, it rejoices 
His heart. How would you feel if you had a boy 
who went about his business from morning to 
night and never wanted to be with you for a few 
minutes? I remember how mother used to love to 
have one of us just come and sit beside her on the 
couch, for a few minutes, in the evening, with her 
arm around us. So even if you seem to be getting 
nothing out of your ten minutes, don’t give it up. 
It means a lot to God. 

2. God not only wants you to be with Him, in 
a special way, for this ten minutes each day; He 
wants you to come to know Him better. (Difference 
between knowing God and merely knowing about 
Him.) It is He who has just put it into your heart to 
give Him the ten minutes. By the very fact of stick- 
ing to it you are responding to His invitation. He 
will do more than just invite you. Ask Him to teach 
you how to pray. He will. During this next week, 
beg Him again and again to reveal Himself to you, 
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to teach you how to pray. “Speak to God as a child 
would speak to a very loving Father.” 

3. In a conversation, one person must not do 
all the talking. We must not talk so much to God 
that we cannot hear Him. You have been begging 
God to teach you how to pray—to reveal Himself 
to you. Now, then, continue to ask Him when you 
start your ten minutes daily. Then be quiet; listen 
for His voice. This may be hard at first, but keep 
at it every day this week. (Don’t skimp the time. 
A full ten minutes by the clock.) 

4. A certain Bishop said that, if he had only 
two minutes in which to pray, he would spend the 
first minute in preparation. A good thing, before 
you start the ten minutes, is to stand with your 
hands on the back of your chair and say, “Now, 
what am I going to do? I am going to speak to 
Almighty God.” Kneel and say your opening 
prayers. Then kneel (or sit) quietly for the rest. 
At the end, closing prayers and a resolve to do such 
and such a thing today that will please God. 


Methods of Spending the Time 


(It might be well for all to practise each 
particular method till the following week. Then 
practise the new one. At the end of the course, 
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everybody will have tried out all of them and can 
therefore adopt the one, or ones, that he wishes.) 

5. Reading (i.e. browsing over the Bible or the 
Imitation—as our grandmothers did). 

6. Writing a letter to God. (Be sure to destroy 
it each time—no matter how helpful or inspiring 
it may seem. It is not yours. You have “mailed” it 
to God. If you were to keep these letters, you 
would almost inevitably be more self-conscious in 
writing them, whereas you want to be conscious 
of God to whom you write.) 

4. Thinking over your problems, anxieties, etc., 
in God’s Presence—thinking them over with Him. 
(Illustrate.) 

8. Taking one of the Mysteries of our Ldrd’s 
life—the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Trans- 
figuration, Easter, Ascension—and brooding over 
it. Applying it to your own life. (Illustrate.) 

g. The Passion. Go through it with Jesus, step 
by step—feeling all that He feels as He is scourged, 
blind-folded, hangs on the Cross. 

10. Thinking of our Lord Himself—how beauti- 
ful He was—and is. Or we can think of our own 
particular situation with its special difficulties and 
temptations and remember situations in His life 
when He met the same sort of difficulties. Or we 
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can think of one or another virtue (e.g. humility, 
courage, generosity, trust, etc.) and see how it was 
exemplified in our Lord’s life. 

11. What a joy it would have been to sit beside 
our Lord, or to kneel with one’s head in His lap, 
and talk with Him! You can do just this. Imagine 
His sitting beside you and holding your hand. 
What would you say to Him? What would He 
reply? 

12. Do the same as in 10. But just rest. Remain 
quietly in His Presence. (Picture our Lord asleep 
—as relaxed as a little child—or in the back of the 
boat during the storm. Be quiet like that, with 
Him.) 

13. Remember that all your circumstances are 
willed by God. Think over your circumstances as 
they are, moment by moment—the clock ticking, 
you've got dinner to prepare at the end of the ten 
minutes, you saw so and so this morning, God is 
here. Accept your circumstances, within and with- 
out, one by one, as you think of them in His 
presence. 

14. God is looking into your heart. One of the 
best ways of praying is simply to realize that He 
sees all that is there. Then speak to Him. 

15. Resolution. It is good always to close with 
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one. It should be: A. concrete—perfectly definite; 
B. not too hard. For example, “I will write that 
letter to So-and-So this very day,” or “I will spend 
two minutes by my watch in thanksgiving tonight, 
before my usual prayers,” or “At such-and-such a 
time today, I will spend twenty minutes in spiritual 
reading,” or “At the beginning of my prayers to- 
night, I will look back over the day to see how I 
dealt with this or that particular temptation the 
moment it arose.’”” You may use the same resolution 
day after day if you like. 

16. From now on, pray as you like. The way 
you spend your time between “meditations” will 
largely determine your progress. If you are trying 
to please God all during the day, He will be able 
to lead you forward in your meditation. Above 
all, cultivate a spirit of tranquillity. 

Having offered the above outline, may I add 
one more word about that freedom which is, at 
all events, the ideal for private prayer? 

Think of any ordinary, wholesome home at six 
o’clock in the evening. Mother is in the kitchen 
getting supper. And the little boy or girl has ten 
minutes with the father who has just returned 
from work. Does the kid worry about how the 
time will be spent? 
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He sits in his father’s lap and any one of a 
dozen nice things may happen. 

Perhaps his father reads him a story or they 
look at pictures together. Perhaps he tells his 
father all that he has been doing during the day 
or tells him about something that troubles or asks 
a great many questions. 

Perhaps he puts his arms around his father’s 
neck and says, “Oh, Dad, you’re so wonderful! 
Oh, Daddie, I love you so!” 

Perhaps he is very quiet—just rests in his father’s 
arms. 
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Being with God 


By Paut C. WEED 


The following method of praying ts offered as a help 
to those who have a rule to meditate for a certain 
period each day, and who often come to their prayer 
time hardly knowing what to say or do. It ts a way so 
simple that the variations can never be exhausted. It 
is fully described as just “being with God.” 


LORD GOD, I come into your presence 
O in obedience to my promise to give time 

each day in prayer. Accept the dedication 
of this time, and use it for whatever you want. 
You see my sins, you know my desires, nothing 
is hid from you. If there is any wrong desire, any 
selfish motive, in my coming to you, then take 
away what is wrong in my prayer. 

You are here. I come to you. Let me just be 
with you. You are our Father, the Creator of all 
things. You have a plan for the world, and a will 
for me. 
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This is life eternal, to be here with you. Take 
away whatever of unreality there is in my prayer. 
I feel in myself all the frustration of insincerity, 
the poverty of my prayer; yet I will to be here; I 
will an act of faith that you are here. Accept my 
coming, accept my act, and let me rest quietly 
with you. 

O God, I think of all the Saints who have prayed: 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Catherine, St. Francis, 
St. Theresa. I think of all Christian people who are 
praying right now. Let my prayer be like theirs. 
Let me be in your presence as you, Lord Jesus, 
were with the Father when you prayed. 

You are good, O Lord, to love me so much, to 
give me life, and the grace to want to love you. 
See how very much I need you. See the unsteadi- 
ness of my desire, the dull darkness of my mind. 
Help me to accept these limitations as a reparation 
for sin. 

You are so holy, so vast, so all-consuming: out 
there, beyond what I see and feel and think. All 
these things are tokens of what you are. You are 
here in them too, here in my heart, here in my 
desire. 

To you I pray. It is good to be with you. Thank 
you for letting me pray. Inform my mind and 
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soul and body with your presence. Come Holy 
Spirit, the promise of Jesus, fill me, that your will 
may be done. 

To you, O Lord, I bring those I have promised 
to pray for, these, my friends, whom you have 
given to me. Hear their prayers. 

Bless the Church, this country, all people every- 
where. Help the holy dead. 

Bind us together with love. You are the true 
desire of all your creatures. Keep us true to you. 

Now, let me rest in your presence. Speak to me 
in this quiet. Jesus, my friend, your love is so much 
bigger than I can conceive. Your love is all power- 
ful. Your love is enough. 

Accept, O Lord, this dedication of time. I be- 
lieve you have heard. Accept my desire to be with 
you. Thank you for letting me pray. 
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